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a class, let us say, in Livy, read some account in easier 
Latin of the Colonial, Civil, or European wars of our 
country. Modernity appeals to youth. The familiar 
facts in their strange dress fascinate him and their 
very familiarity removes some of the difficulties of the 
vocabulary. 

The use to which I have already put such stories 
and bits of history both of ancient and contemporary 
authorship makes me wish that we had them in greater 
number and variety. It is to be hoped that some 
enterprising publisher will see his chance for profit 
in putting them forth in leaflet form. But in the mean- 
time we are by no means helpless. A mimeographic 
outfit will provide new sheets with little labor — I have 
long used familiar transcripts to illustrate graduate 
lecture courses — and so in a few years a department 
can be adequately equipped for the purposes of the daily 
lesson and of sight tests, to which, of course, they would 
be admirably adapted. An exchange of such material 
would be possible for neighboring institutions. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel. 



SOME PROOFS OF THE VALUE OF LATIN FOR 

MASTERING A PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

VOCABULARY 1 

To-day with ever increasing volume comes the cry 
for the practical in education. War, with its attendant 
hardships and demands upon the people, has had a 
tendency to eliminate the non-essential in all walks of 
life and to foster the essential or the practical. Con- 
sequently we have seen recently certain industrial 
plants closed because their output was not essential 
to the prosecution of the War. Similarly in many of 
our Schools we have seen pupils flocking into the French 
classes in preference to the Latin because they con- 
sidered the former more practical than the latter. 
While this may have been true in the case of those 
who had prospects of going to France and whose formal 
education would have been curtailed under such 
circumstances, we are not willing to admit that it was 
or is true for the mass of students. We are convinced 
that Latin is a practical subject in time of war or of 
peace. With this conviction, then, as the foundation, 
the aim of this paper is to show that Latin is an essen- 
tial part of a practical English vocabulary and that 
the study of Latin aids pupils to secure such a vocabu- 
lary. In addition to some personal observations, 
several experiments with High School pupils have been 
tried and the results have been recorded. These will 
be explained in detail in connection with the tests. 

Let us first get before us the meaning of our proposi- 
tion. By a practical vocabulary we mean one com- 
posed of words in common use. As the number of 
such words in the English language has been estimated 
to be about 18,000, any one who wishes to experiment 
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moderately is immediately confronted by the problem 
of selecting representative lists of words. In securing 
the material for my tests, different devices for selecting 
words were used. These will be explained later. 

In addition to containing words in common use, a 
vocabulary, to be most practical, must be economical 
and forceful. It must express ideas exactly and in as 
few words as possible. In this busy world it is quite 
essential to be able to express one's thoughts clearly 
and in concise form. We shall aim to show that no 
other element in our language is so well adapted to 
fulfil these requirements as the Latin. 

Accepting as axioms, then, the above statements, 
that a practical vocabulary must be composed of words 
in common use and that it must be economical and 
forceful, we must next show that Latin is indispensable 
to and inseparable from a practical vocabulary. It is 
a well-established fact that at least 65 per cent, of the 
words in the English language are of Latin derivation. 
Investigation shows that in a passage of ordinary 
English 69 to 70 per cent, of the words are of Latin 
derivation. It is quite probable that this number has 
been increased recently as a result of the War and our 
need for new words. Almost all new scientific and war 
terms are of Latin derivation, while many other such 
words have sprung into common use as a result of the 
War. A few examples of these two classes are trajectory, 
superlachrymator, submarine, maritime, aggression, 
armistice, percussion, and transport. Some of those 
who object to the study of Latin even go so far as to 
express regret that it was ever introduced into the 
English language, and profess to believe that our 
language would be as good as it is if it had remained 
pure Anglo-Saxon. A representative of this class is 
Dr. Charles Zueblin, of Boston. After stating in 
emphatic terms, before a Teachers' Institute, his entire 
disdain for his "antiquated classical training", Dr. 
Zueblin apologized profusely for his use of words of 
1-atin derivation by saying that he had been unable 
to outgrow the above mentioned antiquated training 
in the Classics. It was interesting for me to observe 
his flow of language and free use of Latin derivative 
words. Subsequently I collected some statistics 
from his address, and noted that in the space of ten 
minutes he used at least 125 words of Latin derivation. 
I also wondered just how his address would have 
sounded had it contained only Anglo-Saxon words. 
Thereupon the idea came to me to make some compari- 
sons by rewriting some dignified article, eliminating 
all Latin roots. In working out this translation, as 
it were, I was confronted by the difficulties that beset 
the Chinese minister, who, in coping with the English 
language, tried to gain simplicity by expressing himself 
in monosyllables. Intent upon the task of revising 
the Benediction he looked in his small dictionary for 
synonyms of the word 'preserve' with the result that 
he found 'can'. As a careful student, he then looked up 
'can' to find that its sole synonym was 'preserve'. 
Consequently he pronounced the Benediction as 
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follows: 'The Lord can thee and keep thee'. It was 
indeed difficult for me to find non-Latin synonyms. 
The following translation of the Preamble to our 
Constitution is the result of my experiment: 

We the folks of the Boundtogether Shires, so that we 
may be better fitted together, set up fairness, make 
lasting the happiness of our homes, look out for all our 
folks and their belongings, shove forward the welfare 
of everyone, get for all time for ourselves and all our 
offspring the blessings of freedom, do get together and 
set up these rights for the Boundtogether Shires of 
Amerigoland. 

In my opinion this article has lost materially in force 
and beauty through the translation. It will be noticed 
also that in several places more words were required 
to express an idea than in the original; hence, the 
principles of force and economy are violated. The 
Latin element has grown into our language because 
it satisfies our needs for expression as Anglo-Saxon 
cannot. It has gained its right to a place here which 
we believe it must ever hold because of its usefulness. 

Having shown that Latin is thoroughly ingrained into 
the English language and is an essential element of a 
practical vocabulary, it remains for us to prove that 
the study of Latin aids one in mastering such a vocabu- 
lary. Among classical teachers the arguments of our 
opponents are well known — that the results obtained 
from the study of Latin are not commensurate with 
the time spent on it, that it would be more economical 
to study the English dictionary, etc. We shall attempt 
to refute these arguments by some tests applied to 
pupils who have had varying amounts of Latin and to 
those who have had none. In all the different tests 
250 papers containing about 12,000 definitions were 
examined. 

The first test was based on a list of words which was 
printed last year in a couple of our well known papers — 
The Literary Digest and The Ladies' Home Journal. 
The words were designed for a vocabulary test. The 
test was based on the idea that anyone who is able to 
give one correct meaning for 75 of the ico words was 
of superior intelligence. Professor Terman of Stan- 
ford University was the originator of this idea. His 
plan was explained as follows. He selected this list 
of words by choosing the last word of every sixth 
column in a dictionary of 18,000 words supposed to 
be in common use. It was thought that in this way a 
fairly trustworthy indication of a person's whole vo- 
cabulary might be obtained, the test being based on 
the same idea as that of predicting the results of an 
election when only the first few hundred votes have 
been counted; practically the same proportion is pretty 
sure to hold to the end. It is said that actual trials 
of this test have shown results within 10 per cent, of 
those obtained by well-known scientific methods. 
The average adult should define 65 per cent, of the 
words, the superior adult 75. As the number of 
Latin and Greek words appeared to be numerous, I 
counted them and found that there were 62. Accord- 
ingly, it occurred to me that this list would furnish 



the basis for testing the value of Latin for English 
vocabulary. Consequently, the test was submitted 
to a class of High School Senior English pupils. These 
pupils grouped themselves into three divisions as 
follows: 

Group I No Latin rank attained, 51% 

Group II Latin I, II " " 60% 

Group III Latin I, II, III . " " 71% 

These results seem to show that the general intelligence 

of the pupils increased in direct proportion to the 

amount of Latin studied. From the above table we 

see that those who had taken Latin throughout the 

course did 40% better work than those who had had no 

Latin 2 . 

> 

Again I computed averages for the 62 words of Latin 
(and Greek) origin separately. I found the averages 
to be somewhat lower, but proportionately so, thus, 

Group I averaged 37% 

Group II " 50% 

Group HI " 63% 

According to this table the pupils who had taken Latin 
throughout the course did 70% better work than those 
who had had no Latin. This percentage represents 
the value of Latin more accurately than the 40% of 
the preceding table. Our opponents will argue that 
this superiority is due, not to the study of Latin, but 
to the difference in the native ability of the different 
groups. My answer to this is that practically these 
same pupils, on a similar test, composed entirely of 
Latin derivative words, in their Freshman year aver- 
aged only 40%. Comparing this grade with the above 
averages, we find that the pupils with no Latin did 
practically the same in their Senior year as in their 
Freshman year, while those with Latin I and II im- 
proved 25%, and those with Latin I, II, and III 
improved 58%. A worth-while observation was that 
none of those who had not studied Latin was able to 
define such words as 'complot' and 'sapient' in the 
Terman test. Of course not all of those who had stud- 
ied Latin could define these words, but the fact that 
those who could do so were Latin pupils points clearly 
to the Latin as the source of their information. 

Another experiment was based upon a list of purely 
Latin derivative words. This list was selected 
from a group of words containing Latin roots most 
commonly found in English derivatives. Twenty- 
five words were chosen from a list of four hundred. 
As in the preceding list, these words were considered 
as representative of the entire group. In order to obtain 
statistics as reliable as possible, this test was submitted 
to different classes of pupils in two High Schools — 
Connellsville and Punxsutawney. The test was given 
to equal, or nearly equal numbers, of pupils in the 
different groups. In both these Schools Latin is 



*It is to be remembered that a group of students averaging 60% 
is twice as good as one averaging 30% (100% better, not 30%). 
Hence Group III is 40% better than Group II. 
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elective. The result follows (in the table P stands for 
Punxsutawney and C for Connellsville) : 







No Latin 


Latin I 


Latin II 






No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


Freshmen . . 


P 


26 40 






Sophomores 


P 




26 60 






C 


26 32 


26.... 58 




Juniors .... 


C 


I3----4I 


12. . ..64 


14 82 



These figures show a steady increase in the grades of 
those studying Latin proportionate to the amount of 
Latin studied. Those who had had Latin I did 56% 
better work than those who had had no Latin and those 
with Latin I and II did 34% better than those with 
Latin I. Comparing the three groups of Juniors only 
in Connellsville High School, we find that those with 
Latin I did 56% better than those with no Latin, 
while those with Latin I and II did 28% better than 
the second group, and 100% better than the first group. 

In order to test further the above results and to 
eliminate the possibility of error due to comparing 
pupils of unequal native ability, the same list of words 
was submitted to a class of Juniors in the Monongahela 
High School; in this School three years of Latin are 
required from all pupils. In this group, then, we have 
the poor pupils as well as the better ones. Here twenty- 
four pupils averaged 75%— a grade 7% below the aver- 
age grade of the Juniors in Connellsville who had had 
the same amount of Latin, and 34% above the average 
of those with no Latin. 

A third experiment was of a different nature. For a 
period of three weeks, I had a class of Freshmen record 
the new words which they found in their School work. 
After classifying the lists, I found that there were 137 
different words, 90 of which were of Latin origin, 
while most of the others were Greek. As my plan 
was to have some upper classmen define these words, 
and as the time was limited, I had an impartial judge 
select 50 of these which she considered most practical. 
Seniors from another High School (Connellsville) 
were asked to define these words, indicating how much 
Latin they had had. There were four groups composed 
of practically equal numbers. The results were as 
follows: those with no Latin averaged 45%; those 
with Latin I, 50%; those with Latin I and II, 65%; 
and those with Latin I, II, and III, 75%. As in the 
preceding test, we see that there was a steady increase 
in percentage in proportion to the number of years of 
Latin studied. We observe also that pupils with no 
Latin ranked 30% below those with three years of 
Latin; in other terms, the latter did 67% better work 
than the former. 

Again I experimented with the six words for which 
Mr. Albert Perkins, a few years ago, received very 
amusing answers from non-Latin pupils. Perhaps 
you will recall some of these: 

Militant — a woman who destroys everything within 
her reach, hence a suffragette. 
Potent — something which. hangs overhead. 



Intervention — the invention of something invented 
before. 

Resonant — to be firmly fixed in a certain resolution. 

Concussion — an accident, leaves some people with 
a disease of the brain. 

Pendant — a Harvard- Yale game. 

I might add to this list one of the amusing definitions 
which appeared on one of my non-Latin papers: 'mari- 
time — wants to marry'. In my Cicero class, the defini- 
tions all showed the influence of Latin. All connected 
pendant with a hanging object, and militant with 
soldiers. Even the boys were willing to admit that 
the qualities of a militant are not confined to the 
suffragettes. All connected concussion with cum or 
con, and the other words with their Latin roots. 

This completes my tests. By way of summary, let 
us observe that in all the tests the Latin pupils showed 
themselves quite superior to the non-Latin pupils. 
By adding all the individual grades in all the tests 
and dividing by the number of pupils examined, I 
found the following averages. Those who had had no 
Latin averaged 39%; those with one year 58%; those 
with two years, 70%; and those with three years, 72% . 
If these statistics should hold good in other Schools, 
as we believe they would, we can certainly feel justified 
in teaching Latin for the sake of improving the English 
vocabularies of our pupils. 
Monongahela High School, Pa. A. ALTA FretTS. 



HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH* 

Next to the Chinese there are probably no people in 
the world so deficient in their knowledge of language as 
Americans. You will notice that I use the word 
'language', not languages — singular, not plural, for, 
after all, why not look at speech as one thing, and alien 
tongues as merely an extension of one's vocabulary? 
When I say that Americans are wofully ignorant of 
language, I do not mean alone the speech of France 
and Italy and Spain, of Greece and Rome, but their 
own mother tongue, when they meet with words one 
story above the street. True, there are and always 
have been Americans at ease in the presence of words, 
men who can listen and persuade, not only in the 
speech of Harold, but in that of William the son of 
Arietta. But the average American, huckster, farmer, 
clerk, superintendent, merchant, manufacturer,banker, 
is shamefully lacking in a knowledge of the meaning of 
words. When he reads a book or an editorial, he skips 
a good many words, because he does not know exactly 
what they mean. An immense number of the people 
of this country never went beyond the eighth grade in 
School, never looked at a word of a foreign language 
with any idea of mastering its meaning, and do not 
know at all what is meant by such English words as 
'chronic', 'phenomena', 'technical', 'iridescent', 'dia- 
phanous', and thousands of other concise, exact, lumi- 
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